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states was likewise gradual. In Pennsylvania, the state
system slowly arose through a prolonged stage of "poor
schools." As we have seen (p. 256), the constitution had
provided only for free education of the poor, and at that
it was not until some years later (1802, 1804, and 1809)
that the legislature passed acts to make this mild provision
effective. Even then public institutions were not estab-
lished to carry out the legislation. Instead of doing this,
it was arranged that the tuition of poor children should
be paid for at public expense in private, church, and
"neighborhood73 schools, and the proceeds of the sixty
thousand acres of land appropriated for " aiding public
schools " went to subsidize private institutions. But while
the development of a state system was retarded, the
sentiment for universal education and public schools
continued to develop, especially in the larger centers.
Philadelphia was the first municipality to be converted,
and in 1818, under a special act of the legislature, it became
"the first school district of Pennsylvania/7 with the power
to provide a system of education on the Lancasterian plan,
(see p. 239) at public expense. After three or four
years this special legislation was extended to five more
"districts," and in 1824 a general law permitting the
establishment of free schools in any community was
enacted. Two years later, however, this statute was
repealed, and it was not until the time of the awakening in
public education that a school fund and a state system of
common schools were established.
After the formation of the Union, New Jersey and Dela-
ware met with the same kind of hindrance to the develop-
ment of common schools as did Pennsylvania, and they
were somewhat slower in getting a system established. In
both commonwealths a state school fund was started early